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۳ SOME PAST, 


MOVEMENTS 


The source of rank-and -filc movements is the conflict. 
between the st~vegle of the working class for bettcr 
conditions and a new social order, and the increasing 
reconciliation between the leaders of the trade unions and 
the capitalist class, their growing intczration into the 


' upper reaches of bourgeois society. In Great Britain we 
“find the first appearance of such movements in the years 


shortly before the first world war, «nd it is significant 
tnat the phenomenon was preceded and accompanied by a good 


deal of comment on the dcclassing of trade union officials. 


In 1892 the ‘civil service' of British trade unionism 


<“ numbered between 600 and 700. After the Reform Act. of 1867 


and the Ballot Act of 1872 had crectca an important working- 


> class electorate largely immune to older forms of prossure, 
the ruling class began to pay special attention to trade 


union leaders. ngels observed in 1674 that "the chairmen 
and secretaries of ۰ unions . . . had overnight | 
become important people. They were visited by MPs, by 


* >- lords and other well-born rabble , and sympathetic inquiry 
ear al. Was suddenly made into the wishes and necds of the working- 


۱ fc: class". ‘On the advice of the Liberal politician Mundeila, 


the Trades Union @mgress held at Nottingham in 1572 was 
offically welcomed by the city corporation, the delegates 


were banquected and invited to the homcs of lesding citizens, 
end so forth - the first time such things had happened. 


Trace union leaders were pressed to accept seats on Royal 


„ Coumissions, and in 1586 the general secr:tary of one of 


the most import..nt unions stepped into a job in the Labour © 
Burcau formed by Mundella as Presidont of the Board of Trade, 


' an organisation from which the Minisrty of Labour was later 
`. developed. During the 1830s outstanding trade union leaders 


were more than once entertained by the Prince of Wales 
(later ftdward VII) at Sandringham. In 1890 Broadhurst, 
secerctary to the Trades Union Congress, was cxposed as 
having acceptcd a gift of shares from Brunner, the chemicals 
industrialist, in return for political support at an election. 


The years of comparative industrial peace, betwen 


` the 1650s and 1880s, had scen "a shifting of leaucrship in 


the trade union. world", as the Webbs put it, "from the 
casual enthusicst and irresponsible agitator to a class of 
permanent salaried officials expressly chosen from out of 
the rank and file of trade unionists for their superior 
business capacity". To the epoch of و8000‎ not defiance', 


- a 


‘ 


corresponded the emergence of a generation 6f trade union 
leaders of a different type from thosc who had laid thu 
foundations in the bitter days of the Combination Acts and 
10100۸001 6۰ It was between these ‘sober, busincss-like' 

mer and sections of the capitalist .class 'that the political 
alliance was forged which, in difforent forms and phases, 
has been with us ever since - "the bourgeoisie cannot rule 
alone". The system which J. H. Thomas admired for "making 


me what I am" was fairly launchcd'. Et 


. These trade union lcađers saw thair task as essentially 
one of peaceful negotiators with the employers, and this 
gave rise to a whole network of social rclations separating 
them off from th ir original class. Assured of a permanent 
position with a sccure income, the tradc union officials 
- ‘a closely combined and practically irresistable burcau- 
61۳2617۲ و‎ ag the Webbs called them in their book Industrial 
Democracy’ which Lenin translatcd while-in ۵۱0116 in Siberia 
- soon found their different life-cexperience reflected in 
a different outlook on the class str™gglc. In the Webbs' 
History of Trade Unionism the account-of the carcer of a 
ara: official given to the authors in 1893 by a member 
of one of the great craft unions is quoted: 


"Whilst the points at issue no longer affect his own 
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` “êt. Work and add to his worry. lhc former vivid sense of 
~p. the privations and subjections of the artisan's life 
` gradually fadcs from his mind and he begins mor and 
more to regard all complaints gs pervers and unreasonable, 


With this intellectual change may come a moro 
invidious tiansformation. 
of a grcat union is court.d and flattered by the middle | 
ciass (i.c. in the language of those days, tho capital- 
_ ists). He is askcd to dine with thom, and will admire . 
~- their well-appointcd houscs, their fine carpets, the ¥ 
288 06 and luxury of thcir lives ... He goos to live 
in: a little villa in a lower-middle-cliuss suburb. ‘The 
move leads to dropping his workmen fricénds; and his 
wife changes her acquaintancc:s. With the habits of 
his new neighbours he inscnsibly adopts morc and more 
their idcas ... His manncr to his members irp - 
undergocs a change... A great strike thrcatons to 
involve the Socicty im desperate war. Unconsciously 
biased by distastc for the hard and unthankful work ۳ 
which a strike entails, he finds himself in small 4x 
sympathy with the men's domands, and eventually arranges. 
a compromise, ong تا‎ 5 distastcful to a large scction 


of the members." E 


Brought constantly into fricndly intercourse with 
well-to-do business mem, civil servants and capitalist 
politicians, trade union leaders, the Webbs observed, were 
tempted to bring thcir spending powcr up to the same level 
as their essociates by making ‘unduly liberal charges' for 
their travelling cxpenses و‎ and even 'to accept from ` 
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Nowadays the salaricd officer. 
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employers or from the government those hidden bribcs that 
are decorously veilcd as allowances fer expenses or 
temporary salaries for special posts'. 


This situation, thus already recognisable in the 1890s, 
is still with us today. Thc authors of a sociological study 
of a Yorkshire mining arca, published in 1956, write of the 
trade union bureaucracy: 'rhese officials cxist on salaries 
and with expense accounts which must be comparable with 
those of the people with whom they hav; to dcal from day’ 
to day;' they grow uscd, of necessity, to the dame kind of 
life and entertainment as other cxecutives in burcaucratic 
organisations.' Men who as miners had virtually no prospect 
of ‘social mobility' find thcmseclvcs very differently 


placed as trade union officials: 


Not only is there the possibility of promotion in 

the union itsclf, with at cach levcl the various 
conferences and mettings in very pleasant places and > 
good hotcls, the chance, for those of such inclination, 
of coming into thc public cye through public moectings, 
the Press, and evcn the radio and telcvision. In 
addition, men with trade union administrative cxpericnce 
are more and more thought suitable for posts in 7 
management, particularly in thc nationaliscd coal-nines. 
Here ere rcel prospects of individual succiss. 


As between the National Coal Board and the officials. 
of the Yational Union of Mineworkers, ‘the personnel of 0 
two sides becomes over a pcriod similar to a greater 6 
than there is similarity between the intcrgsts of the officials 
of the union and its. basic rank and filc'. a 


Parallel with the rise of the corps of permanent 
officials was thc weakening, during the years of ‘the 
sorvile gencration', in trade union democracy. Such 
institutions as the refurcndum and the initiative ۵ 
away'. The shifting of the basis of the branch in many 
unions from the plac: of work to the place of resid«nee 
hclped to atomise the membership and 60 their 
dependence on the officials. fhe Trades Union Congress of 
1895 saw a conscious and open move by the officials to cut 
away a possible line of rank-and-file control ovcr their 
doings, by oxcluding the representatives of the tradcs 
councils, th: very bodics which, less than thirty ycars 
earlicr had summoned the TUC into cxistonce. 


The trades councils were in fact shut out partly in 
order to exclude 'agitators' whom the tradc union lcaders 
regardcd as irresponsible busybodics, and partly in 
pursuance of a dcfinite policy of centralising industrial 
control on the hands of the national trade union 
executives. Obviously a Congress in which two 2 

three million votes might have bcen cast by the 

delcgates of local bodics would have been a grcat 

deal morc difficult for the platform to manage than 

a Congress in which a very small Mumbcr of national 
trade unions would cast, undcor a system of block 

voting, a majority of total votcs. rhe TUC might 

have been a very different bocy if the tradcs councils 
had retained their original placo in it. That, of 


=... eosily coexisting with capitclism was rcaching completion, 
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course, is,precisoly why they ۵ 
a dae it 28 ۱ y c not allowed to 


Just as the emergence of a caste of privileged officials, 


= و‎ new phase of history opened, that of imper 3 
into that of the gencral crisis of E a water: 

conditions charactcristic of the second and third quarters 

of the nihctcenth century were swept away for ever, and the 

workers found themslves under stcady and intcnse attack at 

Saran especially by means of rising prices. Round about 

1999 E. J. B, Allen published his pamphlet Revolutionary 
onism, wide sections of the workers became aware that the ' 

Militant policy their new circumstances urgently’ demanded x 

was being sabotaged by their officials. Allen losted a 

number of examples of what he called the ‘treachcry of ee 


| ~ 3 
hr in preventing neccessary strikes on various protexts. 


This kind of business is notably on the increas 
particularly since the workers have been fools لو‎ 
to pay this kind of official £200 and more per year 7 
to do nothing in Parliament except betray their interests 
-and run around after different capitalist politicians 
هر‎ e o in order to be remcberca when there are some 
government jobs going. 


۱ 9 Knee, of the London Socicty of Com ositors 
remarked bitterly in 1910 that ’thore are came trade union 

leaders who ere so prosperous that thcy at any rate have 

in their own person achieved the harmony of the classcs' +4 


IHE ‘LABOUR UNREST', 1910-14 


"Growing dissatiafaction with trade union officialdom © 
was coupled from about 1910 with a mood of disillusionment — 


with parliamentary politics,» This was causcd by the ‘yell 


functioning of’ the Labour S8roup in the House of Commons as 

a mere adjunct to the Libcral Pary, all other considerations 
being subordinated to keeping the Liberals in and the Tories 
out. Syndicalist ideas from America and France found fortike 
soil among the British trade unionists, and such bodies as 
the Socialist Labour Party, the Syndicalist Tducation League 
and the Plebs League came into being and began developing 
rank-and-file sentiment for militant industrial policics in 
an organised way. Tom Mann, Jamcs Connolly, Noah Ablett, R 
Richard Coppock, A. A. Purcell and a. J. Cook wre among ۳ 
` th: leadcrs of the new trend. It was on the initiative of 
these men that the wave of grcat strikes began which shook 

` Britain on the eve of the first world war, 


۱ Phe movement began with the unofficial strike of tho 
Northumbcrland and Durham mincrs in the carly months of 
1910. [hese mincrs were bitter against thcir officials 
for having acecptcd a change from a two-shift to a threo- 
shift system. ‘the summer saw a similarly unofficial 0۳ 
page on the North-Fastern Railway, provoked by a 0 of 
victimisation. Then, in the autumn came the Cambrian 
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‘and one of its results wes tho ousting from the South 
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Combine strike, Degun against the will of the South ۵ - 
Mincrs' Fedcration\exccutive. Of the 1911 strik. in the ۱ 
docks, Sir Gcorge ۸ kwith, the government's conciliation 
officer, observed: ‘Thc Labour leaders were taken by 

surprise. Some quickly he:dod the movement and tricd to | 
regain their lost auth rity. Others frankly expressed, 
astonishment, and could not understand the outbrcak.' 

The railway strike of 1911 bcgan under official lcadership 

in Liverpool, ‘in spite of {he fact that the cexccutiv:s of 

the railwaymen's unions wer. oppos:d to any railwaymen 

leaving work or making demands, the officials arguing that 

they werc tica down by the 0661519 5 of the conciliation 
boards, which thcy hed ececptcd.! Finally, the general eae 
mincrs' strike of 1912 began as an unofficial movement = 


Wales miners' executiv: of the lead. rs who hud ovposed the 
strike, and their replaccmont by syndicalists. 


A number of cconomic gains resultcd from thes: strikes, 
but the outcome fell far short of what might have been, 
'The vague shadow of revolution hovercd avcr Britain in 
those days. The lcaders exerted all their strength in 
order to paralyse the movement . . e strungthcning the 
bourgcoisic, gnd thus prepering the way for the impcrialist 
slaughtcr.' Ralph Fox, writing during onc of Stalinism's 
Left zigzags, summed up the expericnce thus: 


Practically cvery one. of the grcat strikes from 1911 
to 1914 was bogun as an unofficial, spontancous move= 
ment of the workers, rapidly sprcading throughout the 
industry concerned. Only then did the reformist. trade 
union bureaucrats lend the strike the oificial support 
of the union, while thcir swift acecptance in cvcry 
ease of the 'mcdiation' of the Liberal Gov¢gnment 
doomed the strike at once to semi-failurc. 


` Among the most important achievements of the ‘Labour 
unrest's as the Capitalist Fress called it, were two moves 
towards the unification ofthe workers! forecs: the i 
amalgamation of three railway organisations in the: National 
Union of Railwaymen, and the formation of the Transport 
Workers! Federation, the germ of the Pransport and Gencral 
Workers' Union of today. Amalgamation. W:.3 onc of thc cnici 
domands of the militants, who wanted all craft and sectional 
interests to be subordinated to the nocas of th. working ` 
class as a wholc, and had one union for cach industry as 
their idcal. A motal, engincering and shipbuilding 
amalgamation committce was sot up in 1912, to carry on 
‘propaganda in the workshops and trede union branchcs with 
a viow to bringing prygsure to boar from bclow on the 
national exceutives', in favour of fusing the unions 
catcring for workers in the industries named. Simil°r 
movements sprang up in other industrics. This amalgamation-— . 
ist trond 'was for the most part a “rank-and-file” movi- 
ment of a Left-wing charactcr, keenly critical of th attitude 
and conduct of the permancnt tradc union officials’. 
Nowadays the concentration: of the bulk of trede union membcr- 


' ship into a fow grcat, powcrful amalgamations is taken for 


grantcd, and it is worth recalling that the struggic to 
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bring this about was at first an affair of 'Lceft-wingcrs' 


end ‘unofficial movemnts',. ۱ a t j 
۱ ۱ ۱ ' tc 


Coupled with the fight for amalgamation was thc fight . 
for workshop organisation. In the carly stages of trado- ۰ ۰ 


unionism thc branch had largely coincided with the place | 
of work, but with the cxpansion of thc unions a tcrritorial’® ' 


basis for branch mcmbcrship had been cstablished in many. ' = 
unions. ‘The militants bclicvcd that organisation on the i i 
basis of thc workshop mado for greater cffJ-ctivencss of or 
the unions as fighting machincs = and lcss ‘atomisation of 

the rank-and-file im rclation to that compact bureaucracy 

at the top which thcy had lcarnt to distrust. Bcfore the 

first world war, the shop stcwards in a number of centrcs 

had already bcgun to comc forward as lcadcors of thcir 

members in. conflict with the omploycrs, and shop stcwards 


„for differcnt unions had begun to come together informally, 


constituting an ‘amalgamatcd' lcadership*at local level. 

The tremendous class battlcs of 1910-14 inevitably fostered. 
this development by revealing the inadcequacics of the type — 
of trade union structure which had set hard in the decades 

of rclative social peacc. om s 


Linked with amalgamations of thc unions and the build- © 
ing up of workshop organisation was thi aim of limiting the © 
power of officials to go against the will of the rank and Pe ES ود‎ Se 
filc, and subjecting thcse officials to more cffoctive ..° - ts 
control from below. A comparetivecly moderate cxpression fe 
of this idca waa given by a writer in Tom Mann's journal, 


the Industrial Syndicalist: acing . 


Our leadcrs must be 01000 by a ballot of: the member- 1 
ship by direct vote, clect.d for a definite period with 


definite instructions, and thcy must provi thcir 
competency by being succcssf t . . WO COM GTS 

no morc Lasting failurcs, cvcn in high placcs. The 

only test of competcnecy in this conncxion is success.” ~ 


` Nuch more advanecd views than this were widespread in 
the Labour movemcnt at this time. A 0011۳811001۲ anti- 
official, anti-leadership outlook wss reflected in one of 
the rules of the Socialist Labour Party, which wicldcd 
grcat influcnee among 01۳008100 militants, that its members 


must not occupy any official position in « trade union. | 


Tho most finished formulation of the cxtreme view is found. 
in the famous pamphlct Thc.Mincrs' Next Step, brought out 

im 1912 by the Unofficial Rcform Committce active among 4 
the South Wales miners. rade union officials, it was 5 
claimed, wire wedded to the policy of industrial conciliation, 
regardless of their mcnbcrs interests. 'Thiy were opposcd 

to any inercase in rank-and-file control over thcmsclvcs, 
becausc their possussion of arbitrary pow.r gave them ت‎ 
social prestige and cnsured the 'respceet' of the cmployors, 
with all that that implicd. ۱ وه‎ 


Whon the Cambrian Combine mecen had dcmandcd a ballot |. 
on thc agreement acecptcd in thoir name in 1910 tho loadors 
had talked of a ‘growing sprit of anarchy', Thc romody was 
not to be found in a mere change of loaders, for formor 
agitators who became leaders went tho samc way as those 


Le 
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thoy supplanted. (Thc clement of truth in this was to be 
scen in the later carver of A. Je Cook, onc of thc co- 
authors of this pamphlct!) 'Lcadcrship implics pow.r held 
by the Loader. . +s All leadcrs bccome corrupt, in spite 
of thcir own good intcntions. No man was cwr good enough 
to have such powcr at his disposal as rcal leadcrship 
impics.' Consistently with this vicw, the authors demanà- 
ed a reorganisation of thvir union so that ‘all the 
initiative for new proposals, poiicics and tactics (3 ins 
with the lodgc', and the cxecutive (from which officials 
should be gyciuded) was to he reduced to merely administra ive 
functions. ۱ 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND THE SHOP . 
STIWARD 


له ۳ 


With the outbreak of the impurialist war, which their 
breaking of the 1910-14 strugglcs had hclped to make 
inevitablo, the trade union officialis cnt:rud into an 
agreement with the government which virtually abolished 
trade unionism 'for the duration’. In cxchange for this 
thoy were taken on to all sorts of committces and given 
such social recognition as thcy had never enjoyed before 
The war years wore a period, wrotc the Wcbbs, of ۱ 
'rovolutionary (thcy mean of course, count. r-revolutionary 
BP) transformation of the social and political standing of 
the official representatives of the trade union ۷۵ ۳10 ۲ و‎ 
when the trade union machine was regagniscd as ‘part of 
the social machincry of the ۲ While prices rose 
stecaply, wages were kept down and cmploycrs 0۵ allowcd 
to chiscl away at hard-won rights and safeguards on the 
plea that the ‘war effort' necessitated sacrificcs. 


What thc Judases of trade unionism, enjoying thcir- 
statesmanlikc status, looked like at close quarters we 
scc in Beatrice Webb's notes on the 009 Union. Congress 
of 1915: ۳ 


fhe Congress is no bettor, in fact less hopeful, than 
in old days, of we assume it to 6 ruprcscntative of 
advanced working-class opinion... The leeding men have’ - 
grown fatter in body and morc dully complaccnt in 

mind than they wire twenty years ago: the dclcgates 
have ost their kecenness, the rebcles of today don't ` 
get clceetcd to Congress and the told hands' know, 

from long cepcricnes that it is more of am ۲ 

than a gathcring for the transaction of working-class 
affairs. What thc dclegates cnjoy 18 a’ joke, it’. ۶ 
matters not what sort of joke so long as it cxcites 
laughtcr. Indignation, righteous or unrightcous, is 
folt to be out of place. There is no anti-gov:.rmcnt 
focling, no determination to gct evils rightcd .. e 

I listened to two officials ovcr thcir big cigars in 
the hotel lounge this aftcrnoon. ‘The wagcs arc cruel', 
said one to the othcr, ‘perfectly scandalous.’ It 

was the largeness of the ۰ carnings, it appeared, 
they were complaining of! .. ° In so far as there 


E ee 


is any fecling, it is res. rved f jc 
Sy or jcalousy betwee.. 
leaders or for thc disputcs AER oe atone, È 
The workcrs' impaticneo with the “si ۱ fa 
1 . situation „ate 
E rie ا ا‎ through into و نی‎ E : 
C yac. in February 1915. ‘Amalgamationi ee 
among the enginecrs, together with mcmbcrs of و‎ i 


Marxist groupings in Glasgow, took the lead in gctting am 4 


unofficial ban on ovcrtime im 
$3 80800 until the ۵ 
pe) ot}: wage incercase that would me.t Fg bre ae 
ine i 1 ving. When the union leadcrs opposed thcm, the 3 
s concerned sct up a Central Withdrawal of Labour ` 


Committce om which all the unions in the cnginccring trade oo 


were represcntcd by thcir shop stewards, a 
C nd calle 
strike. This lasted cightccn days before the Siesta 


pressure of the government end the union leaders foreca > i% ” 


the men back.: Tho committce resolved to rc 

as tho Clyde Workcrs' Committce and its ورن وس سیم سر مر‎ 
promotcd the formation in cach workshop in thc arca of a 
shop stcewards' -committce covering all scections. ‘The ۱ 
sucecss of this movement causcd tremendous alarm in 

circles, and pretcxts were found to arrest the‏ موم و اج ی 
chicf agitators' and deport them from Clydeside nd also‏ 
to suppress the shop stcwards' papcr, the ۱۵ 2‏ 


۰۰ ~ 


۱ Hardly had the noise of battle dica a ۱ 
۱ S 4 1 own on theo 
ید وب‎ when it broke out again in Shefficid. The rent 
pe AT ped og ms a 2۳ 3 workor belonging to an 

۱ wes takon as a test casc by the enginec 
ای ن‎ city. Shop stcwards improviscd a local Sesh bat ton 
whic rought 10,000 mcn out on strike in Novombur 1916, 
and scent delcgates to othcr cngincic ring ccntrcs to have 


the strike cxtended. The War Office hastily relcascd thoin 


victim in order to git tno men. back to work j 
as Wasa . ba in th ۱ ۱ 
factorics. Out of this struggle cmurgud a B re > 
rs workshop committees in Shefficld, and a 0 ey 
owards the unification of thesc into factory committecs | 


and into a workers' committce covering the entire district. i |’ 


The struggle for amalgamation 0 i 
: > primarily concerned | 
pihon building up-unity from below at the coe of س‎ ll 
ons Make the amalgamation of unions incidental, the 
amalgamation of workers fundamcntal.' 3 s 
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of strikcs in onc centre after another, part Mite 
engincering but also in othcr inAneted oe. O page eon e 
South Walcs coal-ficld, in evcry casc led by unofficial Bekok 
groups. But there wes little: co-ordination. bctwcen these 4k 
actions. Thus, the cnginccrs' strike which brgan at 3 
Rochdalc in May 1917 and sprcad rapidly, did not affect ۱ 
such important centres as Clydcside and Tyncside. The ` 
unofficial leaders faced cnormous difficultics, every ۱ 
possible obstacle being put in their way by the government, | 
the employcrs and the union officials. As they began to 1 
overcome them and to hold successful national confcrences' — 

of shop stcwards = and as the news of the February ۱ 


revolution in Russia and its consequences began to come Si epi 


in, along with news of mutinies in the French 

army and 
other signs of th: times -.the official lcaders oF the 
Labour movement started to vary their tactics. Union: ' 
officials intervened with the authorities to get arrested 
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All through the years 1916-18 there was a succession. “H 
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shop stewards r.lcased and concessions grant.d to various 
sections of the workers. The charade of the Lcuds 
Covention took placc, ot which men like MacDonald and . 
Snowden talked of setting up councils of workmen's and 
soldiers' dclcgates in cvery. locality to work for prace 
and the emancipation of Labour. The unions of the mincrs, 
the railwaymen and the transport workers formed a Triple 
Alliance and made vigorous-sounding pronouncements about 
'consription of wealth', so that many workers looked to 
the leaders of this new official grouping of unions as the 
advanee guard im the war on capitalism, pking unofficial, 
rank-and-file organisation unnecessary. 


When a national leadership of thc verious shop 
stcwards' committces and amalgamation movements ct last 
came into bcing in August 1917, it was hamstrung by the 
syndicalist prejudice aguinst any kind of cfifcetive lcadcr= 
ship which their experience of corrupt officialdom had 
fostered in so many ronk-end-file. trade unionists. What 
was set up was/mcrely administrative council without any 
executive powers: all decisions had to be Tefcrred back 
to the rank-and-file before action could be initiated, and 
the couneil functioned as little more than 2 rcporting 
centre for the local committeccs. 


By allowing the official lesdcrs of the working-class 
movement to make some ‘left’ gesturcs, and by granting some 
real concessions, British imperialism was able, idid aldo 
by confused ideas in the workers’ ranks, to survive the war 
intact. But what would happen after the war, when the 
‘patriotic’ considcrations which had held back many’ workers 
during the hostilitics with Germany eccascd to apply, and 
the dcmobilised soldiers 0 that ‘land fit for herocs 
to live in' which they had been romisca? 'With the coming 
of the Armistice in November 1918 organised Labour wus left 
in whit was probably the strogcst position it hid ۷ 
occupied . . . Morcover, for û halcyon bruathing-space of 
eighteen months Labour pas jn a much strongcr position than . 
it¢-had dared to hope.' 


The 'full-employmunt' period which lastud until the 
slump began in the latter part of 1920 presented ۷۵۳۵ 
ful opportunity to the militants, ond the capit: lists wire 
heard put to fend them off. Though’ the opportunity was 
taken, with the 'rcphasing' of the munitions industry, to 
get rid of as many shop stewards us possible and thurcby 
break up the movement in its war-time strongholds, it 
continued to advance on a number of scctors of thu industrial 
front and its idcas Werc widely discusscd. The shop stewards ' 
movement, wrote a contemporary observer, ‘is et once the 
demand for greatcr sutonomy for the rank-end-filc workers 
as against the contron of the central oftici«l, «and for 
more offcetive organisation against the powcr of the 
employcr' - dcamnds which ‘are not 02811 separated for 
the second may depend on the firsti In thosc days 
'it looked as thugh some fundamentally niw form of trade 27 
‘union structure was going to replace the axtiblishcd forms'. 
J. T. Murphy's pamphlet The Workcrs' Committee (1918) 
sold 150,000 copies. .. Its cintra ی‎ clection 


« if « 


of workshop committees cutting across the boundarics between 
unions, but given official recognition by the unions: 
committees which would link up into district workers' £. 
committees which 'should not usurp the functions of the local 
trade union committecs but attend to the larger questions — 
embracing all the trade unions in the industry’. These 
committees would be 'similar in form to a trcadcs council, - 
with this essential diffurcncc - the tradcs council is 
only indirectly relatcd to the workshops, whcreas the 
workers’ committee is directly related'. Ihe formation 
of these committces, it was argucd, would render the union 
machinery more responsive to the needs of the members 
tat the point of production', and woud facilitate the 
desircd trend towards amalgamations. 

‚After the head-on clashea which occured in Glasgow q. 
and Belfast carly in 1919 the main method followcd by the f; 
capitalists, togethcr with the government and the trade SEF 
` union burcaucr:ts, was the method of concessions, both 
recl and apparent, to tide over the awkward pcriod pending 
tie slump. Railwcymen were given the 48-hour weck, 
engineers and shipbuilders the same. A commission to 
investigate the possibilities of nationalising the coal 
industry appeased the miners. Substantial wage incroases 
raised the general level of real wagas above that of 1914. 
An ‘Industrial Conference! of represcntatives of trade ۱ 
unions and cmploycrs' federations agroid Gio Musial eo 
programme of social legislation. Thc Amalgamated Society `` 
of Fngincers made an agreement with thc cmployers which 
accorded a definite status to that union's shop stewards. 
in the works. The amelgomation of the ASE with other 
unions into the Amalgamatcd Fngincering Union Sevmed to 
give promise of reorganisation for battle on one important . 
sector, while the Triple Allinnce could be trusted to look 
after most of the others. Much of the workers' confidence 
in the official machincry and leadership wes restored. i; 
"Among the militants themselves the confusion of ` 
10326 continued. The National Guilds movement .cnjoyed A 
a bricf but deadly voguc, and lcd import: nt groups of build- ` 
ing workers into costly, fruitless and discoureging attempts, ` 
to take over their industry by setting up in business in 
rivalry with private builders. Similar notions were 
widesprcad in other industries, divirting thc workers’. °°. 
minds from the necd for political struggle against the ye 
Capitalist State. As reg*rds the attitude to be adopted ۱ 
0۷7۰۳39 the trade unions, on the one hand there was the are, 
tendcney, espceially marked in the unions of the Triple ۱۹ 
Alliance, to confine oncself to 'vigilance' work, making  '’. 
propaganda for militant policies and warning against the 
danger of sell-out, whilc on the other, the prejudice 
against ‘loaders' caused many outstanding shop stcwards °: 
voluntarily to hold back from contesting union elections 30 
and fighting to win footholds within the official machine. 
The principal Marxist groups did not come together into 
a unitcd Communist Party until January 1921, and them ue 
remained very much under the influence of their sectarian . 
traditions and did not try systcmatically to bccome | 
rootcd in industry until the reorganisation of 1922-23 © 
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got under way. By then the slump hed set in, uncmployment 
existcd on 2 mass scale, and a succession of industricl 
defeats (cspocieally 'Black Friday' in 1921 when the Triple 
Alliance showed its truc worth, and the enginecring lock- 
out of 1922) had smashed what remaincd of thu war-time 
shop stcwards' movemcnt and compellcd the militants to 
start painfully’ building up again almost from scratch. 


THE MINORITY MOV ۸ 


The regrauping of the militent forccs took plicc . 
under the guidunce of the Communist Party, working mainly 
through what wes callcd the British Bureau of the Reg 
Inturnational of Labour Unions, hcridcd by Tom Mann. 

The RILU fully understood at this time that thre could be 
no qucstion of forming new unions in Britcin, nor was there 
much to bc guincd by campaigning for affilintion of existing 
unions to the RILU. The South Wales Mincrs' Federation, 
where the 'Reform Committee' clements were strong, declared 
for 2ffilintion in 1921, but retracted when threatened with 
expulsion from the Trades Union Cogrcss. Under the guidanre 
of the RILU communists begin working, industry by industry, 
to rally the workcrs on the basis of specific programmes 
related both to the problems of thi given industry <nd to 
the actual structure of the trade union machine. 


In sharp contrast to the attitude tukcn up in a later 
phase (1929-31), the fact that many workers had left the 
unions, either through fear of victimis: tion in a period 
of slump ot out of disgust with the bu trayals by’ the ۱ 
burcoucrats, or for othcr. reasons, was not seen 2S the 
end of the trade union epoch, justifying militants in 
turning thcir backs on the unions. On the contrizy ' Back 
to the Unions!' was one of the slogans of the British 
Burcau of the RILU, coupled with ‘Stop the retreati' which 
was 2 call to end the policy of surrcnder to the cmployers' 
offensive. All Power, the Burenu's paper, hcd a circulation 
by thc end o of 12,000. Rank-and-file organisations, 
‘minority movements' - from a complaint by some burescrat 
regarding the minority of troublemakers’ = were brought into | 
being anew among the miners, the cnginecrs, the transport :! 
workers and othcr sections, and these wre cventually, in 
1924, gathercd together into the National Minority 


Movemcnt.. 


I have discuss.d من ان ون ای‎ this movement's record 
in 1924-27 and hcre wish only to draw attention to certain 
of its fcaturcs. In the carly phase gre.t striss wos laid 
on the nicca to make the tr:des councils dircctly 


‘representative of the workshops instead of mer ly consist-. 


ing of delegates from trzde union branches which were often 
remote and unrepresentativc, to secure thu rusoration of 
the trades councils' representation in the lrades Union. 
Congress, and in every way to strengthen 0 element of 
rank-and-file control in trade union structure, so as to 
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ensure that the unions functioned for the purpose they had 
originally been formed to serve. ۱ 


The task of the Minority Movement was to make the 
unity of the trade union movement a real one, to build 

up the shop and local organiseztion which should be ۱ 
= able to control from below this great mass machine, 
to fight at every step the apostles of ‘civil pcace', 
‘and uniting the workcrs, organised and unorg2nised, 

on the widest possible front in their everyday 

economic struggles, build up such a rank-and-file 

movement ‘as shoysd make impossible a repetition of 

‘Black Friday'. : ۱ 


۱ Unfortunately, although the Minority Movimcnt became 
an influential centre of propcganda and a ginger group 
which injccted new life into many trade union branches and 
trades councils, and thereby forced the trade union leaders 
to put themselves ct the hcad of strikes and to make various 
'Left' gestures, cs in 1917-20, it did little in practice 

to cstablish the workshop and factory committccs of which 

so much wzs said. In the main it proved able only to 

spread the idea and urge it upon the official le:dership. 


The root of the tr ouble here was probably that the 


<= transformatiom of the Communist Party’ on to a factory- 


group basis ‘was only begun in carnest towards the end of 
1924۲ and by May 1, 1925, there were only sixty-cight © 
communist factory 610۷89 م‎ embracing a miru 10 per cent of 
the party memberéhip.~° By the time that the political 


driving force in the Minority Movement had organised 


itself suffidently to begin setting up new kinds of mass 
orgenis:.tions in the factories, the Anglvu-Russian Unity 
Committee had come into existence, and the Stalinist 
leadcrship of the world communist movement had decreed 
that nothing be done thi might disturb thcgoodwill of the 


“*Left' buresucrats. At the party congress in May 1925 a 


Sheffield delegate obscrvud: 


A. J. Cook's speech at the recent mincrs' ۰ 3 
was completely out of tune with the sceches he had 
 previougly heen making (i.e. before he had been elected | 

to the sgtcretaryship of the Mincrs' Federation, with 

Minority Movement support BP), After we have praised 

and seid nice things about these Left-wing leeders;. 

what will the masscs szy about the Communist Party 

when those leaders fail them? We must give the 

necessary quclifications to our support of these E 

Left-wingcrs.' بر‎ ke: 


A Glasgow delegate warned of the need to be suspicious of 
ecrt-in trade union lenders who were acquiring an 
easy rcputation for 'Leftness' through prominence in 
the movement for intcrnational trade union unity. Pollitt 
replied that there was 'just a little danger of overstressing 
this point: ... The Russian trade union lead.rs are ۱ 
intcresta, leaders who have proved their worth to the 
wo:'king-clasg,;movement and in whom we have complete. 
confidence’. ۱ 5 ۱ | ۱ 
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The ehd of this road was the betrayal of the Gencral 
Strike, with the Communist Party and the Minority Novement 
unable to do anything against it but protest and call upon 
the traitor leaders to mend their ways. It revealed 'the 
weakness of a Left which could only make propag:nda, and 
which was not so firmly organised in thr factorics 0 ۱ 
localities that it could take the lead in ۲ A 
hint of realisation that the movement had been shuntcd on 
to. the wrong path in 1925-26 appeared in Wal Hannington's 
pamphlet What's Wrong in the Imngincering Industry?, 
published by ۱ y Movement in T, where 
he wrote, after urging the need. for a change of lenders in 
the unions: 


To those who say 'We have و‎ leaders turn before and 
what gunrantee is there that they will not continue 

to do so?' we rcply, the Minority Movement must be 
strong enough inside the unione not only to make leaders, 
but also to break them, if and whin they reject the 
policy upon which they were clect.d. 


But Stalinist policy remain.d unchanged right down to the 
end of 1927, and the decision not to resist the TUC Generel 
Council's ultimatum to tredes councils to disaffiliate 
from the Minority Movement virtually killcd it. 


So died the Minority Movement, much as the General . ' 
Strike had died. Ernest Bevin and his collcagues had 
called off the General Strike to avoid open warfare | 
with the government: Harry Pollitt callcd off the 
Minority Movement to avoid open Warf 4e with thé TUC 
and many exccutives of-trade unions. 


THE ‘THIRD PrRIOD' 


= 


Thanks to the policy imposcd upon it by Moscow from 


` the Spring of 1925 onwards, the Minority Movenent hed done 


just enough to incur the resentment of the burcnucracy 
without acquiring the powcr to fight back effvretivily.° The 
buresuerney wis able very thoroughly to combine its 7 
proscription and bans with the employcrs' victimisation of 
militants in thet black pcriod of the British working-class 


-‘movoment which followed the General Strike,-and so to stamp 


out the Minority Movement for most practical purposcs. For 
all its weaknesses and opportunist errors, thc Linority 
Movement of 1924-27 had been a genuine cxprcession of a | 
trend in the working class, with real roots in thu messcs 


‘and a relationship to the traditional organisations of 


British Labour. ` ۱ 
Between tho end of 1927 (Fifteenth Congress of the 


- Soviet Communist Party) and the middle of 1929 (Tenth 


Plconum of the executive committee of the Cammunist Inter- 


national) a change of policy was put through in the 


H = this 
<: merely was thc Minority Movement in its new guise uninterested 
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inuntornational oohimint st movement which causcd the Bri 
£ ause > itish 
یف‎ a age og industrial work to take offAnto realms 
asy and adventure, not to men 8 = 
to the WOLD ی هی‎ 22° ۰ ention crime and treason 


for the attitude of rescrve and suspicion towards anything 


This cpisode is largely rcsposible 


calling itself a 'rank-and-file movement' which is sometimes 


met among old trade unionists who are by no means bureaucrats. 


The original Minority Movement bascd itself on 
i affiliati 
by trade union branches, district committees, ctce.: indiv- ar 


idual membership was treated as transitional 3 
à 3 Ce uw ur til th 2 
_ individual concerned had won. his branch to affiliate. 


was careful to emphasise that it was not an anti-union 


~ Movement but on the contrary cxpectcd its supporter 
-work for 100 per cent trade unionism Whio wta thir eat 
.. influence, and could point to many an achievement in this 
=- respect. One of the lest cxpositions of the movement's 
purpose beforc the entry into what Stalfnist jargon called 
the third period' is found in a pamphlet by Fred Thompson 


It 
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. called Maintenence for Dockers, published by the Transport `` 
ر‎ 


Workers’ Minority Movement in 1928. 


“os The Minority Movement is an orgnnis:tion of militant 
aay trade unionists who, reelising the extent to which 
the present leadership have committed thcmsclves and 
“the unions unrcservidly to class collaboration, have 
ain banded themselves together to rcstore the original 
: purpose and fighting spirit on which the trade unions 
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were founded, to secure a new leadership with a policy 


based upon a reslisation of the class struggle, and 


a complete reorganisntion of the trade unions on lines 
that will admit of this policy being given cffect to. 


From mid-1929 onward for period of over two:-ycars, 
approach was replaced by a totally different one. 


in winning: 100. per cent trade unionism, it declarcd the 


. geod thing tooi Not merely did it turn away fron th 
d thi t 4 e task 
۱ ppc پاک و‎ oe brenchcs for militant policics, it 
& crsely soug o exclude broach officcr 
committees and rank-and-— LI REE ge 


Special 'red' trade unions were creatcd and then launched ` 


by their communist leaders into 'prestige' strikes, the need: 


for which was not understood by the members (tho 3 

0 ugh th N 
affairs looked impressiva in the periodical Feie باو رم‎ 
Moscow), so that militancy was discredited smong those 
sections of the workers closest to the Minority Movement. — 


we It was of this périod in Stalinist industricl policy: 
pr Trotsky wrote (in Communism and Syndicalisn, 1§29) on 
the struggle for the party's influence in the trade 
unions finds its objective verification in whcther 

or not the unions thrive, whether or not the number 


of their members increases, as well as in their relations 


with the broadest masses. If the party buys its 
influence in the trade unions only at the price of a 
۱ 1 fe ار ان‎ A دح وم وه‎ r E A 
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c ad hoe committees of all kinds. 
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trade unions to be cracking up and on their way out, anda `’ 


r 
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narrowing-down «and factionrlising of thc isttcr = 

converting them into auxilisrics of the party for 

momentary aims ond pr.venting them from becoming 
genuine mass orgenis:.tions = then the relations 
between the party and the class ar. wrong. 


The Communist Party was showing 'an adolescent tendency to 


‘make itself mastcr of the working class in the briefest مر‎ 


time, by means of stagc-pl»y, inventions, superficial 
agitation, ete.'; nothing good would come of ‘political 
hystcria which docs not take conditions into account, 
which confuses today with yesturday or with tomorrow'. 


Charactcristic of the 1929-31 period was ^ growing 
disparity between slogans and achievements. During the 
Bradford woollen strike of 1930, for instance, the 
Minority Movement shouted to bewilder.vd workcrs about the 
‘struggle for powcr' = but proved incapablo of setting 
up a single independent mill comittee, While the Red 
International of Labow Unions demanded that the movenent 
become a 'rcel mass orgznisation bas.d on ducs-paying 


collective and individual membership’, setting itself up 
es an alternative trace union centre to the TUC, the tactics 


of frenzy were in fact resulting +n the isolation end ۳۵ 
expulsion of those groups which had rctnincd some 9 

influcnce from the 
of the Mardy lodge 


himself ceventu:.lly spoke out within the 
wes happening: ‘Artificial strikc. 
Minority Movement groups, w.re set up 
the lodges, without mass contcct, 

The revolutionary 


Arthur Horncr 
party against what 
conmitteucs, really 
as alternatives to 
resulting only in our isolation... 
movement was effectively bankrupt from evcry anglc. 
For this statement he was, of course, reprininded and 
removed from the leadership of the Mincrs' Minoctity 
Movement. The shouting to the workers to come and be 
lcd, ond with a general strike as ‘the next stcp', و‎ 
louder and shriller, especially as the international 


Stalinist leadership kept impaticntly contrasting the poor 
showing of the Minority Movement with what ۵ h-ppening .. 


in Germany (where the Nazis were now e substantial and 
growing force) = there foresooth, ‘all mass mov.ments are 
conducted under the leadership of the party’. 


Those who critice the suicidal tactics of the ۵ 


period’ 
ns those who had criticised the opportunist crrors of the 


previous phase had been 'Mrotskyist wild men'. Aftor the 


damage had been done, and without, of course, cony ncknowLledge- 


ment to those who had been right all along, Wilhem Pieck 
admitted OM behalf of the executive committee of *he 
Communist Intcrnational in his speech of July 26,1935, at 
the Seventh Congress of the Cl, the justice of these 
criticisms: ۱ ۱ 


"‘ The most glaring example of ectarianism in the trade 
union movement was provided in Great Britain, where 
in the fece of the sharp ettacks of the Right nembers 
of the Generel Council and the vacillations of the 


General Strike period (e.g. the expulsiom 
from the South Wales Miners' F.deration). 


werc dismissed as ‘Trotskyist yellow-bellics', just 


۱ 


om Eee was the out-comeé ‘of the government crisis of 1931 - 
“that gave a salutary jolt to the Communist Party and to ۱ 
its mentors in Moscow, inducing. some new thinking on 


oth i 


Left trade union leuaers the communists adopted (in 
fact had prvssed upon them by the executive committee 
of the CI! BP) such clumsy and sectarian tactics thet 
the Minority Movement. actually fell to picces. 


Adopting the course of independently leading the eronomic . 


struggles, the communists, ۵ & result of former Rig t 

` mistakes and the incdcequate organisational consolidation 

of the Minority Movement, transferred their main work 
from the trade union groups to individual members, and 
from the trade unions to the unorganised workers, and 

_ set up their scanty forces against the whcle trade . 

'' union movement. These mist: kes ۵ aggravated by 


.. the fact that the communists regarded the Minority © toe 


” Movenent as the nuclcus of new trade unions and ne 
` discontinued recruiting workers to the tradc unions, - 


issuing appeals to join thu ranks of the Minority q 


۷ ‘Movement. It must be borne in mind that these mistakes. e 


i were committcd by our comrades in a country wh:w the 

۲ reformist trade unions possess the oldest traditions. | 

\ Under such circumstances the communists were found to 
become entirely isols.ted from the trade union move= _. 

۱ ment, end the Minority Movement collapsed. It is. . | 

only with great difficulty that our British comrades: ; 

os) having realised their mistakes and correspondingly.. 


~ altered their trade union policy, are managing to ER 
` regain their influence in the trade union movement. i> ot 
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THE JANUARY RESOLUTION AND AFTER 


industrial policy. The collapse of the Labour government 
provided a model opportunity for communist advance, but 
tho actual development of events mercly served to highligh 
the isolation and impotence of the communists. oy a 
Meanwhile the fect had to be faced that, independently _ 
of the surviving Minority Movement groups, now left high . . $ 
and dry, workers in & number of industries wero forming 
unofficial orgznis-tions ond carrying on the struggle aM: 
their own way - rcgardess of both thc top officials of ~ 
their unions and of the theorics of the Communist Party. ae 
In South Wales, the big strike against the ‘Shiller ۲ ۰ 
wes lcd by the militant Llwynypia lodge of the union. A it 
Builders' Forward Movement arose based on thirty-two tig 
London trade union branches. Ar unofficial movement in ~ Ši 
the British Iron and Steel and Kindred trades Federation me 
held a conference at which sixty-vune branches were repres- 
ented, drew up a programme for democratising the union, ۱ 
reducing official? mlaries etc., and issucd its own 
duplicated news-sheet. A Members' Rights Movement 
appearcd in the Amalgamated Engineering Union, a Reorg- 
anisation Committee among the boilermakers, and a Rules 
Revision Committee amorg the furniture workers. All these 
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developments began in the lattcr part of 1931, before «ny 
change was mide in Conmunist Party policy; they were in no 
sense creatcd by the Communist Party, as was latcr alleged 
by the Right wing and implicd in communist propaganda. On 
the contrary, not only 6۵ they largely ignored by the 
communists but in some ون ۵ه‎ they ۴ resistcd and opposed 


‘as rivals to the Minority Movement. 


On the initiative of the Rcd Intcrnationsl of Labour 
Unions, the British Communist Party ۷ undcrtook an 
important modification of its industrial policy. This was 
expressed in what came to bu known as 'the January Resolution", 
adoptcd by the eontral committce in January 1932. ۵ 
decision called for a turn towards the recl movements 


‘going on among the w rkors, with abandonment of notions and 


forms of organisation that constituted a barrier betwen 

the communists and these movements. Ihe communists must 
cease to appear fe a sclf-appointed Llezdcrship eqning from 
outside, usuelly rather late in the days and trying to 
impose programmes they had inventcd independently of the 
workers concerned. They must ceu.se, too, to scum to wish 

to weaken and even to destroy the tredc unions. In British 
eonditions strike struggles to be sucecssful, must involve 
trade union branches, and the party should strive to win. 
influcnce in the branches and among the branch officers - 
who should no longer be put on the same lcvel as the hcad- 
office burvaucrats. The truce union branches must be 
transformed 'from organs of cinss collzboration into organs 
of class struggle'. One of the tasks of the Communist- Party 
members must be to win unorgenisid workers to join the unions, 
as part of a gcneral line of strungthening organisation ~. 
for struggle. 3 


This change of outlook on major problems naturzlly ~ 
produced much discussion in the party. It was -zuring this 
discussion that the Balham group of the Communist Forty. 
was expelled, to become the origin2l nucleus of the Left 
Opposition in Britain. In a serics of thoughtful contrib- 
utions to the Daily Worker (April 14, May 27, 6 ۰): رز‎ Oe 
mild in tone though perhaps somewhat abstract and rigid in 
presentation, these comrau.s explained that while they 
weLlcomca the January Resolution as 2 step in the right 
direction of a critical cexaminntion of the party's policy 
and methods, they were worricd about the wey the rcsolution 
put the unions “nd workplaces on the same footings ficlds 
of work. ‘We recognise the great valuc of work in the trade 
unions and realise that we should make use of every opportun- 
ity afforded to us inside the trade union branches. Wo sce 
the possitilities for work in the unions 8 wcll s.s the 
limitations.' The structure and constitution of the trade 
unions made them unsuitable 2S organs of class struggle; 
these must be built directly in the workshops end fuectories. 

'We do not deny .. . thet the branches can be of gruat 
volue in building the job organisations, but the emphasis 
in the resolution is upon the  ۲ 


King Street had ben worried about the Balham group 
for some time, being awarc that a numbur of its members 
were studying Trotsky's criticisms and countcer=-proposals 
regarding Comintcrn policy, and was happy to scize the 
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out of exist.nec and thet ‘one tendency rugourde: these 
movements as dangerous competitors with the Minority 
Movement, and in ۵ of thi theory the Builders' 
Forward Movement was Liquiduted'. At the Twelfth Congress 
of the Comaun:st Party, held in Novcmber 1932, it cme rged 
that virtuzlly no progrvss hau becn madc in striking roots 
in the factorics. . 1 of the new members who joincd are 
unemployed, most of the members who left are uncuploycd.' 


opportunity of expelling the group on on issuc where it 

could be made to look like the centre of a Left-sectarican ۱ 
resistance to necessury changes in party work. ‘he Balhan = : 
comrades were in fact far from being alone in warning against. 
the danger that the correction of Left crrors might, unless -- 
very carefully understood and cxplaincd, open the way 0 | 
Right ones. No less an authority than R. P. Dutt himself 
noted, in contributions to the Daily Worker of September 14: = 


and 19, 1932, that There was an outstanding exception, howcevrl, anid the 


disappointments in the ficld of rank-and-file work. Ihis 
was thc work carried out anong the London busticn, which 
buceme a model' for successful unofficial action. fhe 
London Busmen's Ronk-And-File Movement arose in August 1932 
out of dissatisfaction with the trade union officials" 
attitude to the omployers' proposals, and by November it. 
waa issuing a print.d monthly paper the Busmain's Punch. 
Pollitt wrote in the Labour Monthly of January 1933: 


unter cover of the absolute and agreed mecessity of > -> 
strengthening a hundredfold our work in the reformist i: 
trade unions thcre has begun to appear increasingly’ | 
‘a very diffcexunnt tendency ~ 4 tendency to preasach . >s 
confidenee in the reformist trade unions and in thet. It? 
reformist trad union machine as organs-of the - bd 
working-class 2 . peste in J$: 4 

۳ bry ۱ (FEKE 

He stressed that 'we stand for a powerful unitcd revolution- 

ars trade union opposition, firmly based on the träde uniom 

. m mbership, om the lower trade union o¥gans, and on factory 

organisation, which will. break the powgr of the reformist 

` trade union bureaucracy and ۵ the way to the future 
powerful united revolutionary trade unionism’. Not . 3 

surprisingly, J. Shields pointed out in. the Daily worker 

of. September 30 that Dut}, objectively comes out 

on the side of the Balham 7 » 


+ {he experience of the Jordon Busmen's Rank-and-Filc 
Movement should be carcfully studicd by the militant 
workors in cvcry industry. The doctoermination of the 
mass of London's busmen (shown in the four-to-onc 
majority ballot vote to resist the company's terms) 
was expressed through the setting up Or <3 rank-and-file 
committee consisting of branch repr sentatives who nee 
reportcd back to the branches and secured confirussroi? 
of the committce's decisions. Funds to carry out a 

- propaganda campaign were raised through branches; 
leaflets, pamphlets, and the Busman's Punch were sold. 
through the branchcs; spuakcrs from the rank-and-file 
committees addressed the branches. 


. . e And all this work was earricd on by a committce 
drawing its authority from the garagcs anda branches, 


۱ . For a considerable period aftcr the January Resolution 
the Communist Party's industrial work made little progress, 
and may- even, on balance, have declined. A process of 2 
‘falling between two stools’ was going an. On’ the one hand و‎ 
the Minority Movement, which had become a charicature of 


its former self, was dropped by many militants to whom -a ee ۱ who looked to it to lead the fight against the company 
_ had become an embarrassment. ('Following upon this ۰ spag ` independently of thc trade union officials, but with E 
resolution, group after group of the MM that still existed the full force of the trade union branchcs and garages ۱ 
‘wont out of existensc, the 0 8 cleiming that they . ۱ behind it. ۱ ۱ 
understood i+ now to be the line of the party thet the ۱ æ ۱ ۱ 
„7 NM should be liquidated’, wrote Y. Allan in Communist Reviews 1 In the case of the busmen, the branch coincidcd with 
October, 1932.) On the other, the persistence of sectarian the place of work, the garegc, SO thet the problem whether 


. 


| 
habits - and of the workers' distrust of the communists . | to work mainly through the branchcs or mainly on the job 
arising from these - meant that the successful implementation. | itself, whcther to try to transform the branch or to sct up 
of newmethods of work did not come easily. a fama a speciol ‘factory committce', hardly cxisted. the busmcn 


iF f | 
| werd, MOLTUOVLT 9 «ll members of one union. Another favourable 


OR ~ Fire ۱‏ تا 

All tho party activists in th. big weavers’ attikai >. ° | circumstance was the existence 8 part of the official. Sebr 
1932 were outside the union, The ‘Solidarity MONO, ia, ۱ up of the Central Bus Committc., compos.d of rupresentctives 
ment' formec out of the strike 2d no recl roots in ای‎ of thu branches; through their succcss in the branches the 
the lower organis: tions of the union, and was mainly iS milit:nts automatically obtaincd a majority on this committee, 
composed of individual communists. It was inevitable ~- which then bceame ~. powerful instrwacnt for extending thiir 
that such a movement could not live long. poa influence and providing Lécdershin to the London husuen as 

Vel. ALLEN notcs, in his Pride Union Le dership:‏ تما و ۱ N‏ وگ 


oe 


So wrote Idris Cox three years afterwards. t So late as Based on a Study of Arthur Deakin (1557): 


October 1932 it was still necessary for the leadership of ns 


the Metel Trades Minority Movement to pass a resolution 4 ۲ 7 ۱ The National Minority Movement was besud on an 

calling on all its members to ‘link up with and actively ۱ ۱ individual membership of trade unionists: it was 

work amongst' the Membcrs' Rights Movement, which had the ` | a body outside of the trade union movement and, as such, 
support of 120 trade union: branches and four arca councils ۱ '4t. could be proscribed by unions, and trade unionists 
of the AEU and published its own monjfly paper the Monkey "Sho belonged to it could be disciplined. This wos not 
Wrench, with a circulation of 5,000. John Mahon reported ۱ ا ا‎ ei: 0 


Tn the same period that a number of the unofficial movementa ۱ re 
in the trade unions had been allowed to decline or to go . 


in‏ ۳ بت 


easily done in the casc of the Rank-and-File‏ ۵و 
Movement, for it was based on the support of trade‏ "= 
union branches and shop stewards’ organisations and‏ =- 
had no individual membership. The communists concentrated‏ 
on getting powerful lay 6۵ union: committecs to‏ 
affiliate to the Movement. In the Central London area‏ 
Bus Committee thcy found me such committee which fairly‏ 
quickly came under the control. of the London Busmen's ~‏ 
-Rank-and-File Movement. From then onwards its policy‏ 
ren counter to that of the union exceutive and there |‏ 
was no way in which the exceutive could change it‏ 
‘excpt by suspending the machinery, declaring the‏ 
movenent subversive, and taking disciplinary action‏ 
against its lecding members. (pp. 64-5) ۱‏ 


George Renshaw, analysing the success of the busmen's 
movement in the RILU Magazine (February l, 1933), deseribed 
-how it had all grown from the work of militants in one 
branch who had got this branch to pass a resolution and then 
co circulate it to £11 the garages and call a mass meeting, 
through which they made new contacts and launched, the 
Busman's Punch - at first as a duplicated shest. 


Inspired by the example of the London busmen's movement و‎ 
the 'Vigilance' movement on the railways made considerable 
progress in. the early months of 1933 and was expected to 
prove as viable, but it wes soon dragged down by difficulties 
which did not exist for the London busmcn = intcr-union 
` yivalrics and the problems connectcd with setting up ar | 
organisation cutting across union membership, and the absence 
of an official leading centre which could be. 'captured' aa 
the Central Bus Committee had been. Nevcrthelcss, the 
agitation carried on by the ‘Vigilance’ movement, especially 
through its widely-circulated paper the Railway Vigilant, 
forced the railway National Wages Bourd, for the forst time 
since 1921, to reject a dcmand made by the railwny companies, 
and the movement led numerous successful local strikes. ۱ 


As the militancy of the workers reviv.id, with signs of 
recovery from the depths of the depression, during 1933, and 
as the communists began seriously to apply themselves to 
work on the new lines, the trede union burcaucracy started 
to crack down on rank-and-file activitics with greater 
determination than for several years. They recognised that 
a serious thrvcat to thair position ۵ developing. Twelve 
London members of the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
who organised, through a comnittce representing thirty 
branches, a rank-and-file confcurcnec in June 1933 for the, ۲ 
purpose of working out a fighting programme for building ~ 
workers, were expelled from the union, Ernest Bewn bega 
to introduce amendments to the rule-book to trip up the 
lower officials of his union who associatcud with unofficial 
movements. In union after union the clash grew sharper, 
culminating in the Black Circulars issucd by the irades 
Union Congress General Council in March 1935, attempting 
to make affiliatcd unions and trades coypcils dcprive their 
communist members of delegation rights. It was widely 
remarked that the 'reds' whom the union leaders were 
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perseeuting were among the best workers for 100 per cont 
trade unionism. Burt Papworth, who cs scerctary of Chclverton 
Road branch initietcd the Lon-on busmen's movement, had just 
been decorated with his union's silver medal for recruiting 
170 new members. Communists were to the fore in a scrics 

of strikes in unorg:niscd feactorics in the Birningham arca 
and elsewhere (notcably Firestonc's, Brentford, ond Pressed 
Stcel, Oxford) which resulted in trade unionism getting 
footholds in previously bleck spots. The circeraft scction 
of the enginccring indwtry was practicully unorgenisvd in 
1934 but within three yiars cv.ry important factory ۵ 
over 90 per cent organised, an achicvemcnt mainly duc to 

the Aircraft Shop Stcwards' Movement, which issucd its own 
paper the New Propellor, and in twelvc months conducted 
fourteen important unofficial strikes, most of which were 
successful. 


When the Thirtcenth Congrcss of the British Communist 
Party took place, in February 1935, both thé gencral situation 
in industry and the position of the communists in tr_de unions 
were markedly different from whut had obtsincd it the previous 
congress. ‘Trade union membership had begun to inercase for 
the first time for many years. The militancy of the workcrs 
caused Thc Times to write of 'the spirit of 1926' showing 
itself again. Of the 294 dclegates to congrvuss, 205 were 
employed: 234 werc trade unionists, and of these nearly two- 
thirds held positions 2t some level in thcir unions. Not 
long afterwards, speaking on August و20‎ 1935, at the Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist Intcrnational, J. R. Campbdcll 
could with rcason depict Britain as being on the ove of 
great mass struggles, with the ۵ inercacingly impaticnt 
of the restrictions imposed on them by the burcaucracy, and 
substantial prospects for a broad militant movencnt in 
industry. 


CONS HQUINC“S OF TH:;_' PEOPLE'S FRONT' LINE 


It is hard to reconcile the position that had ~ctually 
come about by the eve of the war, in 1936-39, with the 
prospects confidently discusscd in 1935. The ronk-and-file 
movements which had been surging up again and Ser. in. ZB ۱ 
industry in spite of official repression and intimidction, 
and causing panic among the burcaucrats, had cithcr disappeared 
or become tame and unrecosnisably respectable. The cxpected 
major class conflicts had not occurred. G. D. H. Cole writes 
G 48) Short History of the British Working-Cl:ss Movement 

1940): 


In the early months of 1937 therc were all the symptoms 
of developing Labour unrest... Thc workurs Were 
beginning to fell that, unless they took “ction 
immediately to sccure improved ۹۵ and shorter 
working hours, their opportunity would very likely 
be gone; for already economists were bDeginning to 
speak of the imminence of a new recession, as soor as 
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the intensive building of new fertorics for the purpose 

of rearmament herd passed its peak. Actually, there was 

a recession, efter the relatively high industrial activity” 
of 1937, and even increased rearmament activity in 1938- 

39 did not quite restore conditions to the level reached 
in 1937. Thanks, howcver, to these activities, the ۱ 
recession was much less severe than it otherwise Would - 
have been, end the recovery of trade unionism continued ` i 
at a slow pace up to the outbreak of war in 1939. 2 
Right through these years the trade union. movement. 

retained its essentially pacific policy. Strikes and 


trade union leaders gave them little encouragement. 


lockouts were few and for the most part small, and ee 


When all due allowance has ben made for objective 
factors, it seems clear that decisive significance attaches 


to a change in 1935-36 in the political ‘line' of the Communist” 


party, which had by then got itsclf and its fellow-travellors 
widcly accepted as the leaders of the militant movements in 
industry. As things turned out, the Stalinists headed these 


_ * movements only to behead them at a crucial stage, because in ^ . 
۳ accordance with Stalin's disastrous diplomacy they assumed the 


task of seeking alliances with ‘progressive capitalists’ and 
holding back the working-class struggle within strict and . 
strangling limits. 


۱ Characteristic was the line of development in South Wales. 
October 1935 saw a tremendous struggle against company unionism 
«Led by the Qgcan Combine Committec, which culminated in the: 
` 'stay-deea* strike at Nine Mile Point for removal of the ۱ 
blzzalegs imported during a recent disputc. Several other 
-_“l1lieries came out in sympathy, and so also did the railway- ` 
men. at Merthyr. © An attempt by the SWMF officials to close .` 
the struggle down was rebuffed and it was brought to a 
successful conclusion. On the basis of this and previous 


militant movements in the coalfield, arthur Horner was elected -> 


president of the SWMF in 1936. A splendid opportunity for ۱ 
combining thc efforts of communists in official positions wih `; 
the fight of the rank and file seemed to have been created. ۱ 
' Yet, after 1936, rank-and-file activity dicd down in South 
Wales. is John Mahon put it, in the Labour Monthly of July 
1937, 'the Left’ was now ‘in control' there. ‘The union 

machine is used to express the workers' demands.' 


A bitter struggle in the Nottinghamshire coal-ficld, 

the other major stronghold‘of company unionism, endcd with 

` a compromise between the Miners' Federation and the company ..,, 
` ‘union. According to the Communist pamphlet Notts United (June 

1937) ‘this agreement is, it is true, a compromise, but if we ۰ 

examine it soberly and refuse to allow ourselves to be led ۰. 
away by talk’ of "sell-outs" and "betrayals", it is obvious that > 
it represents a tremendous step forward'. Mick Kane and “er 
othcr leaders of the Nottinghamshire miners had been arrested 
at Harworth and given harsh sentences under the new Public 
Order Act, 2llegedly passed to restrain the Blackshirts. 
These arrests arouscd intense indignation throughout the =. 
working-class movement, which was 10 by the Stalinists 
into a petition campaign. (Kane, sentenced to two years’ - 
hard labour, was eventually released im August E TO (50°: 
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The rank-and-file movement on th. London buscs, which 
appeared to be so fimly based, was outnanocuvred and smashed 
by Bevin in the tooronution Strikc' of 1937. He 013 9 ی‎ 2 tly 
allowed the rank-and-file-controlled Central Bus Committee 
to take over direction of the strike in order that thcy might 


discredit themselvis. Similar rank-and-file succvss to 1 


achieved among the London busmen had not been won anung,the 
tram and trolley mcn, nor among the provinei::1 busmcn, 

and all thesc groups ۶ ۵ effectively hcld beck by Bevin, 
making the defcat of the strike inevitable. The 8 of 
the rank-and-file movencnt could then be oustcd from office 
and their organisation brokcn up. All this was uccepted with 
surprising resignation by the Communist Party, and the 


. Busman's Punch closed own after the October-November issue. 


Non-communist leading figures of the rank-and-file movemvnt, 
bewildered and frustrated, followed the call of W. J. Brown 
to form a breakaway union. ۱ 


Study of the literature of the oth.r rank-and-file 
movements of this period, notably those among the aircraft 
workers and building workers, shows inercasingly narrow 
concentration on recruitment to the unions and propzganda 
for amalgamation of the unions. Exposures of the officials 
and campaigning for democratisation of the unions bith faded 
away. Nothing more ۵ heard aftcr 1935 of the need to work 
towards a linking-up of all the rank-and-file movemcnt on ۰ 
a national scale, which haa frequently buen indicat.d as the 
goal to be kept in vicw whcygcomnunist leaders discusscd 
these movements in 1933-34. The articles about Britain 
in International Press Corres ondenee from 1936 ONWEALAS » 
contain little about the industrial front, and the sane 15 
true of the Communist Intcrnetion:l. The Brit sh Communist 
Party monthly Discussion ran articles in its issucs of dupe 
and July 1936 pouring cold water on the conception of rank- 
and-file movements: maximum use of the facilitics provided 
by the trade union Was the thing, and unofficial Huvements 
must never be conceived as permanent in character. At the 
party congress in May 1937, J. R. Campbcll, reporting on the 
industrial front, said: . 


We insist that the trade union lenders stop fighting 
thcir own militants ond start mobilising thu working- 
class to storm the Bastille of unorganised (2۳0۵121 ۰ ۰ ۰ 
Our demand is for the calling of a conference of trcde 
union executives ۰ . ه‎ A growing numbur of comrades are 
being clectcd to trade union executives and to p‘.id 
official positions. 


One looks in vain in the communist pahli ب موه‎ Bona 
riod for any echo of the idea which had been cormonpli.CcG 
hot long bizott and which can be illustrated by two quotations 


from the Communist Review: 


It is clear from expericncc « « » that many militants 
still beleive that we can force thu leaders to head a 
real fight. In actual.practice mass pressure forces 
the leaders to manoeuvre and to head strikes in order 
to retsin negotiating suthority and tobtray the strike 
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Vit we can take the reformist unions out of th. hands of 
Coie? CRE reformist leaders, then thcre is no nved for indep- 
.  endent organs of struggle and for building a revolutionary 
trace union opposition. . . We need a Minority Move- 
`. ment because we stand as much chance of capturing the 
= oi trade union machine and using.it for our own ends as 


‘ “we do the cepitclist state (October rh aty سین‎ 


> At the 1938 Congress of the British Communist Party no 
report was given on industrial and trade union work as such. 
J. R. Campbell, who hed usuclly given this report, devoted 
his time.to explaining the menace of 'Trotskyism'. In the 
report of the central committee prepared for the next congress, 
which was to have been held in October 1939 but never took 
‘place owing to the outbreak of war, we read: i: 
oe Re pmoccupation on questions concurning war or pouce 
و۵9 بر دی‎ seem at first to have led to a dampening down of . 
۱ ggl It is 
‘not possible to record any big mass movements on the 
۱ dndustrial field ... .. In the main thcre h:.s heen no 
Treal advance made in raising the standards of workers 
as ۵ whole . . . In many districts there has been 
Serious neglect of this work. ۱ : 


“a the ای ای‎ ot he years immediately preceding the war 


= is a cautionary tale for industrial workers today, with two 


morals; the need for rank-and-file movements, and the fatal 
-consequences of allowing thc Communist Party to got control “ 
of such movements. For just as the trade union buresucracy 


came closer and closer to monopoly capitalism, so the Soviet 


bureaucracy, whose agent the Communist Party is, not only 
lost all interest in promoting workers' revolution but from. 


the mid-1930's onwards became more and more actively opposed. 
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1 F. ™egcls. 'The Inglish #lections' (February 22, 1874). 
Marx end Ingcls on Britzin (1953). pe 467. ۱ 


"2 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade UWnionisn 


“(1920 cdition). p.e 204. 

Dona Torr, Tom Mann (1941 edition), pp. 12-13. 

1920 edition, p. 26. 

History of Trade Unionism (1920 cdition), pp 466-70. 


Ibid. pp. 549-90. The authors, of course, saw this as 
a problem arising from the Snadcquacy of trade union — 
officials' salarivs, with the remedy to be found in 
incer asing thom: 


6۷ 5۱ + Ww . 


7 According to B. D., Roberts, trade Union Governmicnt snd 
Administration (1956), the total number of 1۱1126۵ 
officials of the eighteen large unions was in 1952 about 
1,600. Roberts states that the commonest-lcevel of general 
seeretaries' salaries was ۵ £800 and just over .» 
£1,200 a year, whilc the gencral scerctary of the Prades 
UnionCongress got £2000 a yeare Average annual payments 
to executive council members in attendance fucs, hotel 
UXPENSCS, و0۷۰‎ ranged from such figures as £200 in the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers to £1172 

in the National Union of Railwaymen (pp. 288, 306, 367, 443). 


8 N. Dennis, و‎ Henriques, C.e Slaughter, Coal is our Life 
(1956) pp 114-16. ۱ 


9 Raymond Postgate's phrase, in Ihe Builders' History (1923).. 
He uses it in the sense that in the period between the . 
1850's and 1880s the British workcrs in the main accepted 
the capitalist order and merely sought to protcct or at 
most improve a little tmr position within it. 


10 G. D. H. Cole, British Trac Uni (1945). De 192- 


11 In the Social-Democrity November 15, 1910; reprinted in 
Labour Monthly, June, 1950. 


Snism {ods 


12 G. R. Askwith, Industrial Problems anà Disputcs (1920). 


D. 7 ۰ 
Dangerfield, The strange Death of Libdcri.l 
see ałļso Tom Mann, Memoirs ۱ 
13 Tom Mann, From Single Tax to Syndicalisnm (1913) ch vi. 
14 L. D. Trotsky, Where is Britain Going? (1926) p. ۰ 


15 Ralph Fox, The Class Struggle in Butain, 1660-1914 (1932), 
Oe TAi ۱ 


16 W. A. Orton, Labour in Transition. (1921), pp. 93-4 

17 G. D. H. Cole, Workshop Organisation (1923), ۰ 

18 W. F: Hay. in the Industrial Syndicalist, November 1910. 

19 cf. James P. Cannon, Introduction (1931) to L. D. Trotsky, 
Communism und Syndicalism: 'The slogan of “no leaders" = 
that slogan of aso dacs who themselves uspire to. 5 
leadership without qualifications.’ ۱ 


90 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism 
(1920 edition), p 635. 


For a good gcneral survey of this period see G. 
mgland (19393 
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Beatrice Webb, Diaries 1912-1924 (1952) pp 44-5. 
The best accounts of this and other industrial struggles 


of .1914-18 are given in W. Hannington, Industrial Histary 
in Wartime (1940), and J. T. Murphy, Prcparin or Power 
t on. the Clyde (194 


. (1934). See also W. Gallacher, Revol 3 9) 
and ۲۰۲012 Pionecring Days na 
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J. T. Murphy, quotcd in W. A. Orton, Labour In Transition 


One workcs’ leader who saw the fallacy of relying on the 
Triple. Alliance = a mere pact between top officials = 


. was James Connolly, who wrote in the Workers’ Republic, 
_.. February 12, 1916۶ 'The frequent rebellion against stupid 
“and spiritless lesdership and the call of the rank-and- 


file for'truc industrial unity seems to have spurred the 


‘leaders on, not to respond to new spirit but to evolve 
و‎ method whereby under the forms of unity (it) could be 

-trammel and fettcred . . » a scheme to prevent united 
_.. action rather than facilitate it.' © ۱ 
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M. H. Dobb, 


Trade Union Expcricnce and Polic 
(1940), p. 2 ۱ ۱ ۳ 


1914-18 


C. Me Lloyd, Trade Unionisn, GLIAL) P <c 244: 
J. I. Roper, Trade Unionism and the Now Social Order (1949). 


Typical of the many committces formed unofficially in 
this period was the River Thamus Shop Stewards’ Movement, 


which cmbraced all trades and grades cneagad in shipyard 
. work. It had a membership card, and formed local 
committees in cach shipyard. The organiser was a boiler- 


maker, the secretary an: electricians the editor of the 
movement's paper was a woodworker (H. Pollitt, Serving 


oS) My Pind, 1940 pp 92-3. 
Ce 8 


'The recognised ship Stewsrds werc representatives only 


of a particular union ,and were precluded from acting ° 


~ ` cons 
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<- with represcntatives of other unions, except with the © ۱ 
ent of the unicn's district committce. he shop stewards". 


movement. whero it survived, became officialised; it lost 
its revolutionary charactcr, and its inclusiveness as a 
class movemcnt' (G. D. H. Cole, British Trade Unionism 


Today, (1945) p 169.) 


'The Workers’! Committee elcments were in opposition to 
trade unionism! They saw the trade unions as centres of 


Labour corruption, and were obsessed by the cnormous 


growth of the unofficial movement during the wer and the — 
pow? it had been able to wicld. Lenin her, insisted on 


the necessity of conbating the corrupt lcadcrs of the 


trade unions but also stressed the importance of work in’ 
the trade unions and recognition of the trade unions as ۱ 
the mass organisations of the working class'.(T. Bell, 


‘The British Communist Party, 1937, pp 58-9). 
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February 


A. J. Cook and Richard Coppock were among the members 


of this Bureau. 


‘Joseph Redman' (Brian Picrce). 'The arly Yvcars of the 
CPGB', Labour Revicw, vol iii, no I, pp. 11-22 January =- 
. see also ‘Joseph Redman', ‘British 
Comiuunist History'. ibid, vol ii, no. 4, pp 106 = 10, 
July-August 1957. ۱ | 
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a‏ وزج 


a Fox, The Class Struyzle in Britain, 1914-23 (1933), 
۳۰ ۱ 


Report of the Seventh Congress (1925) of the Com unist 
Party of Great Britain, pp 148, 201. 


Ibid, pp 29, 73-4. 
John Mahon, Trade Unionism (1938) p 53. 


J. T Murphy, Labour's»Rig Three (1948), p. 137. The 
national executive committce of the movement reported 

to the fifth annual confcrcnee, in 1926, that ‘it has . 
become incriasingly clear that we made a gr-ve mistake 
last year in recom-ending thc tradcs councils to withdraw 
their affiliation from thc Minority Movement'. 


For some account of the ultra-Lcft phase of Stalinism in 
Britain at the end of the 1920s and the beginning of tlhe 
1930s, see 'Joscph Redman', the Communist Party and the 
abour Left, 1925-29 (Reasoncr pamphlet, Hull, 1957), and 


L 
Henry Pelling, fhe British Communist Party (1955). 


Quoted in Communist Revicw, April, 193l. 


Sev articles in Daily Worker, May 26, 1932, and Communist 
International, August a3, 1990, 


To correct any anti-trade-union tendency in their ranks, 
the British Left Oppositionists published in thcir paper 
the Communist, September 1932, part of a reply written 
by Ifrotsky in the pr.:vious ycor to a lettcr fron. British 
friends. Th latter had expressed thc view that the trade 
unions wcre falling to picces. Trotsky sharply disagreed 
and went on to demand: 'How can the rcvolutionising of . 
the working class t:ke-place outside of the trade unicns, 
without chenging their physiognomy and failing to call 
forth a selection of new leaders?! l 


Communist International, February 5, 1935.. 


Weckly Worker, October 22, 1932; Communist Int .rnotionā, 
. October L, 19 


Daily Worker, October, 20, 1932; Weekly Worker, November, 
9. 1932.. 
? ۰ 


For a dcatailed account of the history of the London 
Busman's Renk-and-File Movement, scu H. A. Clegg, Labour 
Relations in London Transport, (1950). | 

It was in the 1935 Birthday Honours thet Pugh of the 
Steclworkers, and Citrinc, general sceretary of the TUG 
reecived knighthoods. They were not the first trade- 


union. knights, but what was new was thst they were knighted 


specifically for their trade union work, that Citrine 
had many ycaurs of such work heed of hin, end that the 


honours wer: bcstowcd by an anti-labour governirht. Indicative 


of the strong position which thc communists heu built up 


' between 1933 and 1935 was the narrowness of the General Council's 


majority when the Black Circulars ۵۳11۵ up for «pproval 
at the TUC in Scptcember 1935: voting was 1,869,000 to 


. 1,274,000. Peter Kerrigan could correctly claim, at the 


Seventh World Congress of the Communist Int .rnatiom, that 
‘the change in our trade union work. . . has entirely 
altered the attitude of the majority of trade unionists 

to the party.' ۱ 
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a 2B mn 


Cole, op. cit. p.e 44 Cf. Arthur Horncr, Irsdc ‘Unions 
and Unity (April 1937): 'The trzdc union movement is in 
the throes of a great revival. Tens of thousands of 
workers arc joining the unions cvry Wek. Branch meetings 
were never bettor attended. There is hardly a suction 

of organiscd workers which has not ۳00601۷ 4 sone slight 
increase in wages, and most sections arc. beginning to 

ask for more... Thc workers feel thet they hive a 
golden opportunity in the next two years and they intend 
to use it.' ۱ 

Pollitt had pointed out so far back as 1933, in an 
article in the Communist International of November 1 of 
that year, that the Achillcs' hovl of the London busnmen's 


` movement was that it was confincd to busnen and to London, 


and indicatcd the nced to extend it to othcr passenger- 
transport workcrs in London and to the provinces. 


E.g., J. R. Campbell, ‘The Future of Rank and File 
Movements'. Labour Monthly, March 1933, and Pollitt in 
Communist Intcrnationel, January 15, 1933 and December 
aes Tra TT 


